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i860, he was ousted by Mr. Hall, a local brewer, and was
Mliy 8' indebted for a seat to the generosity of Mr. Plimsoll,
who left Derby in his favour. Neither Oxford nor
Mr. Hall gained in the long run by this temporary
triumph. Mr. Hall was unseated on petition., the
evidence of corruption being so strong as to deprive
the city of one Member and leave it with a single
representative.1

Misfortune, however, dogged the Outs as well
as the Ins. Sir John Strachey's Indian Budget,
published in March, showed a surplus of half a
million, and the Minister protested that India re-
quired no help from home to pay the cost of the
Afghan War. This was on the assumption, for
which Sir John Strachey vouched, that the expense
of invading Afghanistan would not be more than
The saw in nine millions and a half. It turned out to exceed
l seventeen millions, and the fact of the blunder,
though not its precise amount, became known
before the new Parliament met. The suggestion
that the Tory Cabinet concealed the truth until the
Elections were over was unfounded. They were
deceived as well as the public. But for the Indian
Government there was no excuse at all. Sir John
Strachey had accepted blindly the military estimates
of Sir Edwin Johnson, which were framed on the
principle, severely simple and fatally erroneous, of
ignoring all outlay which had not been audited.
Lord Lytton bitterly complained that " the powers
of military darkness," against which he was always
fighting, had tripped him up at last.2 But of course
he had to bear the responsibility, and thus, while
the financial part of his administration was on the
whole by far the most successful, he left India
under a financial cloud.

1  Among the promoters of this righteous retribution was Thomas
Hill Green, of Balliolj a good citizen as well as a deep thinker.
Nothing^ however,, was proved against Mr. Hall himself.

2  Lord Lytton*s Indian Administration^ p. 501.